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are  intended  to  serve  a  three-fold  purpose:  first  of  all  they  are 
meant  to  encourage  the  general  public  to  look  at  the  great  master- 
pieces of  art  more  closely,  and  thus  to  find  in  them  new  and  more 
rewarding  beauties.  By  this  means  the  reader  will  not  only  become 
better  acquainted  with  each  individual  work  of  art,  but  also  attain  a 
better  comprehension  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  its  creator  and  of 
art  as  the  highest  expression  of  human  thought  and  emotion.  At 
the  same  time  he  may  be  prompted  to  realize  to  what  extent  works 
of  art  are  in  fact  products  of  the  social  and  cultural  conditions  of 
their  time.  Apart  from  this  specific  purpose,  these  books,  in  their 
selected  reproductions  of  details,  offer  to  all  lovers  of  art  a  means  of 
keeping  fresh  and  intensifying  the  impressions  received  from  the 
original  itself.  Finally,  the  student  of  art  history  will  find  gathered 
here  material  for  study  not  otherwise  easily  accessible. 

The  introductions  to  the  books  try  to  give  the  gist  of  all  that 
is  known  about  each  work  and  its  relation  to  the  age  in  which 
it  was  created. 
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i .  Meaning  of  the  Picture 

WHEN  BRUEGEL  DIED  without  confiding  to  the  world  the  idea 
which  lay  behind,  and  inspired,  his  allegory  Du/k  Griet,  he  can 
hardly  have  suspected  the  problems  he  was  creating  for  future  critics,  nor  can 
he  have  foreseen  the  endless  attempts  that  would  be  made  to  find  a  key  to 
this  mysterious  picture.  Though  it  is  impossible  at  this  date  to  offer,  with 
any  certainty,  information  which  the  painter  long  ago  withheld — and  which 
many  eminent  critics  have  tried  in  vain  to  supply — we  are  perhaps  justified  in 
coming  to  some  conclusions  about  the  meaning  of  the  picture. 

The  old  title  of  the  picture  in  itself  tells  us  much.  It  is  first  referred  to  by 
Carel  vanMander,the  earliest  historian  of  Flemish  painting  and  a  contemporary 
of  Bruegel's  sons,  in  the  following  terms:  "He  also  painted  a  Dnlle  Griet,  who 
is  stealing  before  hell  (not  through  or  for  as  it  often  has  been  translated);  she 
is  very  hirsute  and  wears  a  strange  Scottish  costume.  I  believe  this 
picture,  together  with  others,  is  to  be  found  at  the  Imperial  court."  The 
exact  meaning  of  the  first  sentence  is  not  altogether  clear,  but,  at  least,  it 
proves  conclusively  that  the  picture  has  borne  the  name  Dulle  Griet  for  nearly 
four  centuries.  This  is  very  significant,  as  the  name  Griet,  for  which  the  French 
equivalent  is  Margot  and  the  English  Meg,  carried  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  even  more  recently,  an  altogether  pejorative  flavour.  It  was  no  mere 
chance  that  gave  to  the  roving  band  which  ravaged  Provence  in  the  time  of 
Charles  V  the  title  of  the  "Margot",  or  made  the  Irish  sometimes  christen 
their  cannon  "Roaring  Meg".  In  Bruegel's  own  time  a  play  was  acted  at 
Antwerp  called  "Sour-tongued  Margot",  and  any  number  of  proofs  could  be 
adduced  to  show  that  the  name  was  associated  with  a  type  of  a  harridan,  who 
was  loose,  evil-tongued,  and  overbearing,  the  terror  of  her  husband  and 
home.  There  seems,  in  fact,  no  doubt  that  to  Bruegel's  contemporaries  the 
central  figure  of  his  painting  appeared  no  other  than  a  virago  at  large. 

Are  we  justified  in  saying  more  than  this?  Perhaps.  It  seems  as  if  the 
Mad  Margot  of  Bruegel's  brush,  a  virago  who  has  already  thrown  off  the  male 
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yoke,  here  challenges  even  that  force  which,  to  the  medieval  mind,  appeared 
the  most  formidable  on  earth,  the  Devil  himself.  If  this  was  indeed  the  general 
conception  behind  his  painting,  there  is  no  need  to  push  our  interpretation  too 
far.  We  must  grant  some  freedom  to  the  fancy  of  the  artist.  In  this  picture, 
as  so  often  elsewhere,  Bruegel  embroidered  upon  his  subject  with  exuberant 
inconsequence.  Much  of  the  detail — macabre,  farcical,  fantastic — has  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  central  theme,  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  detect  profound 
or  symbolic  significance — as  certain  critics  have  tried  to  do — in  all  those 
extravagances  of  the  imagination  in  which  Bruegel,  like  Bosch,  spontaneously 
delighted. 

2.  The  Interpretation 

As  elsewhere,  when  dealing  with  allegory,  Bruegel  resumes  his  whole  theme 
in  a  dominating  central  figure.  Mad  Margot  (fig.  I,  6),  instinct  with  evil,  strides 
into  the  centre  of  the  composition.  Her  long,  gawky  shape  is  outlined  against 
the  nightmarish  background  of  hell,  lit  up  by  hideous  conflagrations.  Mon- 
strous creatures  crawl  about  her.  Her  goal  is  not  hell,  as  critics  have  so  often 
said;  on  the  contrary,  she  passes  the  entrance  to  hell,  disregards  it,  and  strides 
on  her  way,  oblivious  of  the  fantastic  beings  who  rise  beside  her  or  prostrate 
themselves  in  her  path.  One  notes  among  them  a  fish  with  hands  and  feet, 
wearing  a  horseshoe  for  a  collar  (fig.  10);  a  creature  with  the  head  of  a  skate 
and  hatted  with  a  terrine  of foie  gras  (fig.  3);  a  great  plucked  bird  dragging 
itself  along  on  a  crutch,  who  regards  Mad  Margot  with  terrified  eye  and  lets 
fall  from  its  gaping  vent  a  stream  of  sausages  at  which  a  weird  wader  is  seen 
pecking  (fig.  2);  and,  not  least  macabre,  a  barrel  on  legs,  with  human  face  and 
hat  (fig.  5). 

At  Mad  Margot's  approach,  part  of  the  infernal  brood  escape  into  the  mouth 
of  hell.  A  human  head,  reversed,  scurries  away  on  an  arm  and  a  leg  (fig.  13), 
whilst  a  helmet,  supplied  with  human  members,  and  seconded  by  a  no  less 
terrifying  acolyte,  in  haste  pulls  up  the  drawbridge  (see  picture  on  the  cover). 
The  moats  and  ditches  of  this  inferno  swarm  with  a  strange  apocalyptic  fauna: 
horned  devils,  fat  toads,  and  even  a  bee-hive  on  legs,  riding  a  pike  (fig.  4). 

Throughout,  Bruegel  uses  his  characteristic  trick  of  attaching  human  or 
animal  limbs  and  faces  to  inorganic  objects,  in  the  manner  of  Bosch,  thus 
creating  a  world  of  hybrid  creatures.  Even  the  dungeon  on  the  left  of  the 
picture,  which  marks  the  entrance  to  hell,  is  found  to  be  a  great  head  with 
gaping  mouth  (fig.  11).  An  owl  nests  in  the  nose,  and  two  round  eyes  stare 
out  under  the  raised  wooden  shutters  which  serve  as  eyelids.  Birds  perch  on 
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the  eyebrows  which  are  formed  by  a  row  of  flagons.  Similar  flagons  are  scat- 
tered like  ex-votos  throughout  the  picture  and  perhaps  serve  as  a  reminder 
that  drink  provides  one  of  the  well-trodden  paths  to  hell.  The  vast  head  has 
a  devil's  flapping  mantle  for  an  ear  (fig.  7),  and  in  this  pleasing  piece  of 
virtuosity  it  is  at  least  unnecessary  to  look  for  symbols  or  recondite  allusions. 

In  the  centre  of  the  picture  we  find  that  behind  Mad  Margot  a  whole  troupe 
of  her  vixen  henchwomen  advance  in  mob-cap  and  apron,  armed  like  their 
leader  with  sabre,  pike,  and  club  (fig.  16).  They  are  lustily  flogging  the  little 
devils  and  forcing  them  back  into  the  underworld.  Some  are  already  pillaging 
the  outskirts  of  the  infernal  city,  while  others,  laden  with  booty,  follow  in 
Mad  Margot's  footsteps  in  search  of  new  conquests. 

Satan's  kingdom  occupies  the  back  of  the  whole  picture,  and  above  the 
battlements  appear  the  arms  and  helmets  of  the  infernal  garrison  (fig.  9). 
Straddled  on  the  roof  of  the  little  house  that  lies  outside  the  walls,  Bruegel 
has  placed  one  of  his  weirdest  figures.  It  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its 
surroundings,  and  even  its  sex  is  doubtful.  Its  naked  bottom,  which  juts  over 
the  edge  of  the  roof,  is  in  the  shape  of  an  egg.  From  a  hole  in  this  strange 
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member  a  shower  of  money  pours  on  the  viragos  below.  The  odd  creature 
himself  plies  a  soup  ladle  to  facilitate  this  spate  of  silver  (fig.  9.)  A  Mad 
Margot  catches  the  bounty  on  a  plate,  while  another  climbs  a  ladder  to  pick  the 
curious  purse  of  the  figure  whence  this  wealth  flows  (fig.  10). 

This  enigmatic  figure  is  perhaps  meant  to  symbolize  the  fact  that  money, 
the  devil's  excrement,  nourishes  all  vile  passions  and  engenders  every  folly, 
and  that  women  are  particularly  susceptible  to  its  influence.  The  creature 
carries  on  one  of  its  large  shoulders  a  boat  containing  a  vast  crystal  ball.  The 
crystal  reveals  a  wailing  monk,  and  three  monsters  engaged  in  throwing  out 
of  the  crystal,  and  overboard,  a  sphere  and  a  roast  chicken  on  a  plate.  The  boat 
undoubtedly  represents  the  "blue  ship",  which  occurs  so  often  in  ancient 
Flemish  literature  as  the  ship  of  fools,  the  mad  barque.  It  appears  in  Bosch's 
paintings,  and  Bruegel  uses  it  elsewhere  in  his  Battle  between  Carnival  and  Lent 
and  in  his  Proverbs. 

The  boat  itself  is  moored  by  a  rope  to  the  rigging  of  two  masts,  each  with 
its  crow's  nest,  that  Bruegel  has  comically  planted  among  the  fortifications. 
One  of  the  masts  turns  out  to  be  the  upper  part  of  a  tree  growing  below. 
Monstrous  toads  are  busy  in  the  rigging  and  one  of  them  solemnly  takes 
soundings  in  the  void  (fig.  1 8).  Once  again  there  is  no  need  to  see,  in  this 
strange  mixture  of  things  proper  to  land  and  water,  anything  but  the  artist's 
fondness  for  the  juxtaposition  of  the  unexpected,  for  the  marriage  of  humour 
with  incoherence.  Of  the  many  other  curious  beings  who  inhabit  this  part  of 
Bruegel's  picture,  there  are  perhaps  only  two  to  which  a  symbolic  sense  can  be 
given.  The  pair  of  monkeys,  who  lugubriously  drink  the  ditch-water  they  have 
hauled  up  by  bucket,  may  well  represent  the  souls  of  impenitent  drunkards 
condemned  to  swallow  this  unappetizing  draught  throughout  eternity  (fig.  12). 

The  background  of  the  picture  introduces  us  to  a  relatively  quiet  world. 
On  a  stretch  of  stagnant  water,  that  has  almost  the  air  of  a  lake,  there  is  a  tiny 
island  on  which  a  naked  couple,  apparently  without  embarrassment,  are  deep  in 
conversation.  Farther  off,  on  the  water's  edge,  someone  caught  in  the  quick- 
sands lifts  to  heaven  his  ashen  face  and  hands  (fig.  7).  To  one  side  is  a  sort  of 
grotto,  not  unlike  a  chestnut  skin,  green  outside  and  red  within.  It  contains  a 
huge  eggshell,  balanced  on  its  end,  from  which  emerges  a  horned  devil.  A 
harp  also  projects  from  the  broken  shell  upon  which  a  monkey  is  sitting 
astride,  while  a  monstrous  spider  grips  the  harp-strings  (fig.  7,  14).  The  harp  is 
said,  in  folklore,  to  be  the  attribute  of  greed,  but  there  is  a  far  clearer  allusion 
to  this  in  the  three  persons  who  are  taking  an  al  fresco  meal  at  the  foot  of  the 
eggshell.  There  a  horned  devil  and  a  finely-dressed  couple  are  making  merry 
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and  drinking  deep  before  a  great  spread  of  food.  Above  the  grotto  two 
damned  souls  are  confined  in  a  huge  cage  whose  roof  is  formed  of  the  foliage 
of  a  tree  trimmed  in  the  shape  of  a  parasol. 

Upon  this  roof  four  little  devils  execute  a  wild  dance  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  flute.  To  the  right,  in  the  farthest  distance,  a  naked  figure  is  climbing  a 
rock,  while  at  its  base  some  twenty  naked  men  scratch  at  the  soil  (fig.  15).  It 
seems  probable  that  a  contrast  is  intended  here.  Ambition  seeks  to  scale  high 
heaven,  but  the  conditions  of  life  bring  our  human  nature  inexorably  down  to 
earth.  We  end  by  hardly  differing  from  the  swine  that  root  for  acorns.  To  the 
left  of  the  rock  a  corpse  hangs  from  a  gibbet,  and,  beyond,  a  demon  ferries  two 
boatloads  of  the  Lost  to  join  the  naked,  kneeling  figures. 

So  much  for  the  matter  of  the  picture.  Certain  elements,  as  we  have  seen, 
appear  to  have  a  symbolical  significance  or  to  be  derived  from  Flemish  folklore. 
But  such  explanations  can  be  easily  exaggerated;  much  of  the  detail  was  probably 
spontaneous  fantasy.  Common  sense  and  appreciation  of  the  painter's  imaginative 
qualities  are  ultimately  the  safest  guide  through  the  labyrinths  of  Bruegel's  picture. 

It  has  sometimes  been  thought  that  Bruegel  took  his  subject  from  a  work  by 
Hieronymus  Bosch.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  the  Dulle  Griet  with 
a  Fury  painted  by  Bosch  and  mentioned  in  an  old  inventory  of  the  Spanish 
Royal  Collection.  Nothing,  however,  has  been  proved  and  the  theory  remains 
pure  hypothesis.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  certain  that  Bosch  inspired  some 
of  the  motifs  in  Bruegel's  picture.  As  examples  one  might  cite  several  of  the 
devils,  the  rotten  egg,  the  spider  and  the  harp,  the  little  creatures  dancing  on 
their  parasol  of  green,  the  lizards,  and  some  of  the  fish. 
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3.  The  Style 


The  Dulle  Griet  may  be  justifiably  considered  the  best-painted  of  BruegeFs 
works.  Nowhere  else  are  his  colours  so  brilliant,  so  rich,  so  suited  to  his 
subject.  The  yellows,  reds,  and  browns,  of  the  flaming  sky  set  the  tone  for  the 
general  colour  scheme.  As  in  most  of  Bruegel's  pictures  there  are,  however, 
certain  areas  of  colour  that  stand  out:  for  instance,  the  yellow  dress  of  the 
woman  who  pins  a  devil  down  upon  a  pillow,  the  red  ear  of  the  face  represent- 
ing the  mouth  of  hell,  the  red  and  green  dress  of  the  creature  perched  on  the 
roof.  These  and  other  objects  specially  vivacious  in  colour  tone  up  the  general 
scheme  without,  however,  producing  that  chequered  effect  which  is  so  often 
found  in  the  pictures  of  the  period. 

The  painting  derives  its  unity  mainly  from  this  colour  harmony  and  also 
from  the  rhythm  of  the  pervading  movement.  The  figure  composition  is  still 
in  the  manner  of  the  Middle  Ages;  there  is  a  mass  of  detail  and  scenes  are 
juxtaposed  without  being  fitted  into  any  real  organic  composition.  Although 
he  had  visited  Italy,  Bruegel  had  no  use  for  Italian  Renaissance  composition, 
with  its  balance,  its  order,  and  its  rules.  His  fancy  would  submit  to  no  such 
discipline.  Rather  than  complain  of  this,  we  shall  do  well  to  admire  his 
artistic  originality,  and  the  power  which  enabled  him  to  give  so  vivid  a 
realization  to  his  ideas  and  fantasies. 

Bruegel  is  a  philosopher  who  clearly  sees  the  weaknesses  of  mankind,  and 
who,  like  Erasmus,  and  with  Erasmus's  humour  and  gentle  irony,  undertakes 
the  praise  of  Folly.  His  method  is  usually  to  indicate  the  general  in  the 
particular,  without,  however,  painting  in  terms  of  the  absolute,  as  Bosch,  his 
predecessor  by  a  generation,  so  often  did.  He  can,  on  the  other  hand,  move 
with  equal  ease  in  the  opposite  direction  and  in  some  generality  reveal  a 
particular  truth.  It  is  both  agreeable  and  instructive  to  note  the  ease  with 
which  his  ideas  are  translated  into  clear  and  succinct  form.  Bruegel  can 
achieve  this  translation  not  only  because  he  is  a  complete  master  of  his  craft, 
but  because  he  remains  a  man  of  the  people,  living  in  contact  with  them,  and 
creating  forms  such  as  they  understand.  These  forms  have  a  strict  outline. 
Bruegel  started  life  as  an  engraver  and  this  tends  to  make  him  give  a  precise 
shape  to  all  his  figures.  His  outline,  in  turn,  simplifies  his  form.  This  outline 
has  none  of  the  Italian  elegance,  nor  does  it  show  the  affectation  to  be  found  in 
the  silhouettes  of  his  Flemish  contemporaries.  Though  it  sometimes  stiffens 
his  figures,  it  has  the  virtue  of  defining  and  emphasizing  their  activities.  How 
expressive  and  dynamic,  for  instance,  is  Mad  Margot — a  giant  figure  in  which 
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the  whole  theme  of  the  picture  is  resumed — and  what  a  sense  of  strength  is 
imparted  to  the  shape  of  the  other  virago  who  pins  down  the  devil,  and  to  the 
females  who  attack  the  garrison  of  the  underworld  (fig.  10,  16). 

Within  the  framework  of  the  silhouette,  generally  filled  in  with  a  single 
tone,  the  modelling  is  reduced  to  a  strict  minimum.  Slight  variations  of  tone 
prove  sufficient  for  the  painter's  purposes.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Bruegel 
achieves  his  decorative  effect. 

His  technique  is  of  great  interest.  He  paints,  as  did  the  ancient  Flemish 
primitives,  on  a  wooden  panel  prepared  with  an  even  ground  of  chalk  and 
size.  It  is  this  even  white  base  which,  in  my  opinion,  accounts  for  the 
brilliancy  of  his  transparent  colouring  through  which  light  is  reflected  off  the 
underlying  white  ground.  The  powders  Bruegel  employs  to  prepare  his  paints 
are  made  of  pure  mineral  colour  of  the  finest  quality.  They  are  not  mixed, 
as  is  usually  stated,  with  oil,  but  with  egg  of  which  both  the  white  and  yellow 
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are  used.  He  works  with  a  small  brush  and  applies  his  paint  in  small,  very  thin 
dabs.  It  is  never  laid  on  thick,  and  even  flat  monochrome  grounds  are  executed 
with  delicate  touches.  It  is  this  technique  which  produces  the  sense  of  vibration 
and  life  even  in  inorganic  objects,  as  in  a  wall  or  a  cloak. 

4.  The  Picture 

The  Dulle  Grief  is  painted  on  a  panel  measuring  115  by  161  cm.  (46  by  64  m.). 
The  picture  was  signed  and  dated  by  Bruegel.  Traces  of  the  signature  are 
still  visible,  but  the  date  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  and  is  no  longer  to  be 
deciphered  with  any  certainty. 

The  history  of  the  picture  is  fairly  well  known.  Carel  van  Mander  mentions 
it  in  1604  as  forming  part  of  the  collection  of  the  German  emperor,  Rudolph  II, 
at  Prague.  It  is  probably  to  this  picture  that  reference  is  made  in  a  manuscript 
preserved  at  Skokloster  Castle  in  Sweden,  where  among  the  works  to  be 
found  at  the  royal  palace  at  Prague  in  1647-48  is  mentioned  "A  picture  rep- 
resenting a  fire,  in  which  a  female  fury  is  seen  surrounded  by  various  monsters". 
The  picture,  in  due  course,  passed  from  Prague  into  private  collections  in 
Sweden.  In  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  in  the  Brogren  Collection;  thence  it 
reached  the  Christian  Hammer  Collection  in  Stockholm,  where  it  hung  with 
other  works  taken  from  Prague  in  the  sack  of  the  city. 

On  October  5,  1894,  the  Christian  Hammer  collection  was  sold  at  Cologne; 
the  picture,  at  this  time  attributed  to  Pieter  Bruegel,  the  Younger,  went  for 
390  marks  to  a  young  collector  from  Antwerp,  Chevalier  Mayer  van  den 
Bergh.  On  the  latter's  death,  his  mother  made  his  remarkable  collection  into 
a  public  foundation  and  to-day  Bruegel's  famous  picture  may  be  admired  by 
visitors  to  the  charming  little  Mayer  van  den  Bergh  Museum  at  Antwerp. 
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THE       GALLERY  BOOKS 


Each  book  deals  with  a  single  masterpiece,  most  of  them  drawn  from  the 
National  Gallery  in  London.  It  consists  of  24  pages  including  a  reproduction 
of  the  painting  and  ten  to  sixteen  details  of  it  or  illustrations  of  other  works 
for  comparison.  Specialists  in  the  individual  subjects  wrote  the  introductions. 

VELAZQUEZ/THE  ROKEBY  VENUS 

There  is  an  excellent  historical  and  critical  introduction  by  Neil  MacLaren;  and  the  photographs  are 
admirably  printed. — The  Scotsman. 

A  fine  beginning  to  a  series  that  deserves  to  prosper.  —  The  Times  Educational  Supplement. 

EL  GRECO/ THE  PURIFICATION  OF  THE  TEMPLE 

Miss  Harris  gives  a  short  biography  of  the  famous  Spanish  painter  and  there  are  separate  illustrations  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  picture  she  discusses.  The  method  provides  you  with  a  way  of  looking  at  pictures 
without  being  bemused  by  the  jargon  of  generalisations  about  art. — Daily  Herald. 

The  series  will  be  of  considerable  value  to  students  and  to  readers  who  take  a  serious  interest  in  art. — 
The  Schoolmaster. 

MANET/ UN  BAR  AUX  FOLIES -BERG ERE 

Mr.  Mortimer  has  surmounted  his  difficult  task  with  spirit  and  critical  acuteness.  He  gives  interesting 
information  about  the  artistic  ideals  of  the  times,  and  his  detailed  illustrations  are  well  chosen  to  show 
Manet's  qualities  as  a  painter. —  The  Times  Literary  Supplement. 

The  new  "Gallery  Books"  provide  something  more  than  a  set  of  mere  descriptions  of  singled-out  master- 
pieces, and  the  reviewer  can  justifiably  indulge  in  praise  of  the  idea  behind  the  series  as  a  whole  as  well 
as  in  comment  on  its  individual  members. — The  Listener. 

UCCELLO/  THE  ROUT  OF  SAN  ROMANO 

Mr.  John  Pope-Hennessy  not  only  gives  exactly  the  facts  one  wants  to  know  about  Uccello's  "Rout  of 
San  Romano",  but  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  use  the  steam-roller  of  scholarship  without  flattening  out 
every  trace  of  enthusiasm. — The  Spectator. 

CONSTABLE/ THE  HAY  WAIN 

Sir  Kenneth  Clark's  introduction  is  in  the  main  a  restoration  of  balance  in  the  appreciation  of  Constable. 
Recognizing  to  the  full  the  freshness  of  the  full-size  sketch  of  the  "Hay  Wain"  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  he  goes  on  to  point  out  how  many  "enduring  qualities"  Constable  was  able  to  add  to  the  National 
Gallery  version — notably  the  firmer  establishment  of  the  planes  of  distance. — The  Times  Literary 
Supplement. 

RENOIR/  LES  PARAPLUIES 

The  "Gallery  Book"  on  Renoir's  "Parapluies"  is  a  delightful  addition  to  the  series  edited  by  Mr.  Wengraf. 
Mr.  Clive  Bell  who  wrote  the  excellent  introduction  touches  lightly  on  the  main  problems  connected  with 
this  very  problematic  painting.  He  realises  the  transitional  character  of  the  work  which  unites  two  different 
styles  of  Renoir's  painting — the  "impressionist"  and  the  "Ingriste". — The  Burlington  Magazine. 

TITIAN/ EUROPA 

Mr.  Preston  writes  with  gusto  and  knowledge.  His  liveliness  of  style  is  hardly  inferior  to  the  erudition 
he  carries  so  gracefully,  and  his  account  of  a  Titian  that  is  unfamiliar  to  most  Englishmen  could  not  be 
bettered  .  .  .  The  reproductions  in  this  book  are  a  delight. — New  Statesman  and  Nation. 
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VELAZQUEZ/ THE  ROKEBY  VENUS 

With  an  introduction  by  Neil  MacLaren 
MANET/  UN  BAR  AUX  FOLIES-BERGERE 

With  an  introduction  by  Raymond  Mortimer 
EL  GRECO/  THE  PURIFICATION  OF  THE  TEMPLE 

With  an  introduction  by  Enriqueta  Harris 
UCCELLO/  THE  ROUT  OF  SAN  ROMANO 

With  an  introduction  by  John  Po pe-Hennes sy 

CONSTABLE/ THE  HAY  WAIN 

With  an  introduction  by  Sir  Kenneth  Clark 

RENOIR/ LES  PARAPLUIES 

With  an  introduction  byCLivE  Bell 
TITIAN/  EUROPA  (in  the  Gardner  Museum,  Boston,  Mass.) 

With  an  introduction  by  Stuart  Preston 
VERONESE/  THE  FAMILY  OF  DARIUS  BEFORE  ALEXANDER 

With  an  introduction  by  Simon  Harcourt-Smith 
SEURAT/  UNE  BAIGNADE,  ASNIERES  (in  the  Tate  Gallery,  London) 

With  an  introduction  by  Douglas  Cooper 

In  preparation : 
RUBENS/ THE  CHATEAU  DE  STEEN 

With  an  introduction  by  Neil  MacLaren 

JAN  VAN  EYCK/  THE  PORTRAITS  OF  JEAN  ARNOLFINI 
AND  JEANNE  DE  CHENANY,  HIS  WIFE 

With  an  introduction  by  Sir  Eric  MacLagan 

GIOVANNI  BELLINI/  THE  AGONY  IN  THE  GARDEN 

With  an  introduction  by  Tancred  Borenius 
AND    OTHER  TITLES 


EACH  4/6  NET 


